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MUSIC AND MORALITY. 

There are two points concerning music that cannot fail to 
attract the attention of any one interested in a comparative 
study of this art. They are worth our notice here as they have 
a very considerable bearing upon the problem of the relation 
of music to morality. In the first place, music in some form 
is a language that is universal in its appeal. Men of every 
nation and of every degree of culture, to a greater or a less 
extent, appreciate its message and respond to its power. Then 
again, as an art its adaptability to the various needs of man 
is a conspicuous fact. Its varied use in our present day 
civilisation is to the inquisitive mind an inquiry as to its real 
character. Even the most enthusiastic devotee of other forms 
of art would scarcely deny that there is to-day a wider and 
perhaps a more intelligent appreciation of music than of 
sculpture or of painting. 

The explanation of these facts leads us to inquire into the 
essential nature of music considered as a form of art. The 
present popularity of this art cannot be accounted for by any 
whim of changing fancy nor by any temporal or fleeting cause. 
Its explanation lies deeper and must be found in the nature of 
music itself and in the trend of the development of the art- 
consciousness of the race. In the three great periods of 
creative art, Sculpture in ancient Greece, Painting in the 
middle ages, and Music in recent years, there is, broadly 
speaking, a constant tendency to advance from formal objective 
types of beauty to ideals that are more subjective and expressive 
of the inner life. Symmetry and proportion as the essentials 
of sculpture are replaced by ideals that lay a greater stress 
upon the mental experience of the individual. 

Painting marked an important step in this subjective ten- 
dency of artistic thought. As an art it was more pliable than 
sculpture and greatly increased the range of ideas considered 
suitable for art portrayal. This increase was in the direction 
of the emotional life. In the golden age of this art its object 
was not to express mere beauty of form so much as to depict 
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the human emotions after being awakened by some religious 
truth. 

Music marks the latest step in this subjective trend of art 
ideas. Here the objective factor as the incentive to art expres- 
sion is of little or no importance. Sculpture and painting 
genetically arose from a desire to copy or reproduce external 
forms. And even in their highest development their depend- 
ence upon objective forms is not wanting. Even the masters 
had their models. Music is not external or imitative in this 
same way. Though we have descriptive music this fact does 
not explain why we have music at all. In its beginning music 
was little more than a succession of sounds at regular intervals. 
Rhythm more than any other factor explains the essence of 
early music and never ceases to be the one indispensable 
element. The real source of music then is within and wholly so. 
It does not arise from the imitative instinct of human nature, 
but its primary cause is a desire to express or perhaps to 
communicate an emotional state of consciousness. The 
frenzied war-dance of the savage or the funeral march of the 
composer are primarily emotional states of mind. The 
significance of this fact will appear as we proceed. 

The first point mentioned above scarcely needs confirming. 
The characterisation sometimes given to music as a "universal 
language" calls attention to man's natural response to rhyth- 
mical, musical sound. Because it is born from the inner 
emotional life it finds a response in every listener. It strikes a 
responsive note in every mind. The term, therefore, is war- 
ranted by the nature of music and its relation to the individual. 
It rightly emphasises the important truth that music is the most 
natural, most direct, and most appropriate expression of this 
side of our mental life. In the undeveloped savage music is 
little more than this impulse toward rhythmic sound; in the 
composer it is an expression of a more refined emotional state 
through the more complex language of our musical notation. 

The other point, the wonderful adaptability of music to the 
various needs of man, has even a more important ethical 
bearing. In every form of social life, as well as in the life of 
the individual, music has come to fill so important a place that 
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its moral import cannot be denied. In the home, in the school, 
in the theater, in martial life, and in the church we find evi- 
dence of its adaptability to human needs. Religion without 
music would lose one-half its power. Not, however, because 
religion is less strong, but because religious worship demands 
just that attitude of heart and mind which is best attained 
through the influence of certain kinds of music. Amid this 
striking diversity of uses, a diversity that extends from the 
services of the church and religion to the services of the devil, 
to put the matter in an expressive way, there is one common 
function, which is not the presentation of some immortal truth, 
or an ideal of beauty, but that it brings the hearer to that mental 
attitude or mood which the composition is meant to express. 
In social life its power is due to the fact that it leads all to 
one common meeting ground of temper and prepares the minds 
of all for unanimity of thought and action by a unanimity of 
feeling. More than any other art it soothes or it animates, it 
calms or it arouses, it stills or it fires the various emotions of 
humanity. This direct and powerful influence over the feeling 
life of man is the fact that explains its power and opens the 
way for a true understanding of its possibilities as a means of 
ethical development. 

An art that touches so directly and so potently the whole 
gamut of man's emotional life must have great possibilities as 
a means of culture and no little importance even from the 
ethical point of view. Just what this influence is, or how far 
music can permanently promote the growth of character, are 
problems that have received far less consideration than their 
importance deserves. That it has an influence on the moral 
nature is tacitly conceded, but what this influence really is or 
how far it may be utilised as an ethical educator is still an open 
question. 

When we speak of music and morality we are at once re- 
minded by numerous examples that while they may be com- 
patible they are not always concomitants. So prominent have 
been the examples of artists and musicians of undoubted 
genius who were not only morally weak but morally depraved, 
that such cases come into the foreground whenever the ques- 
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tion is raised of the relation of art and ethics. Among 
musicians especially cases of this kind are so frequent, and the 
inference seems so manifest that some have contended that 
excellence in this art is gained at the expense of moral integrity. 
They have asserted that there is, as it were, some incompatibil- 
ity between musical genius and an upright moral life. There is a 
disposition to make the musician's genius an excuse for his 
depravity. Such a conclusion, however, is not a valid one. 
The induction is not warranted by the examples that can be 
cited in its support, nor does an analysis of such cases go to 
establish this assertion. What they do prove is the fact that 
aesthetic genius does not always imply a corresponding degree 
of ethical attainment. And more important still, they present 
certain facts which a true theory of the relation of music to 
morality must recognise and harmonise. They help to define 
our problem, for a theory which does not allow such facts, and 
does not offer some explanation of why they are possible, is an 
untenable one. 

Some have attempted to explain the immoral effects of 
certain kinds of music by peculiar forms of melody or of time. 
For example, it has been affirmed that the peculiar accent and 
syncopated time of the popular "ragtime" has a disintegrating 
effect upon nerve tissue and a similar result upon moral in- 
tegrity. "The result," it is said, "is that the entire being is 
thrown into a succession of jumps or musical contortions whose 
irregular character excites unhealthy immoral tendencies." 
Certain forms of melody also have been condemned by those 
who have found in them the secret of the deleterious effects of 
some music upon the moral welfare of the individual. Such 
explanations, however, are inadequate. They are interesting, 
and to a certain extent suggestive, but they do not suffice to 
explain the frequency of immorality in those who live ex- 
clusively in the world of music. Music in itself, however 
sensuous, is neither moral nor immoral. We can properly 
speak of its moral value only after it has been assimilated, as it 
were, and become an integral part of character, or when we 
consider it as a stimulus that excites passions that lead to 
immoral practices. At best, explanations like the above only 
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affect the latter point which does not go deep enough to make 
clear the influence of music upon character. They are attempts 
to explain the moral value of music without any consideration 
of man's ethical nature and its relation to aesthetic culture. 
There is a lack of an analysis of the emotions music produces, 
and a failure to correlate these with fundamental truths of the 
ethical consciousness. 

As has been tacitly assumed throughout, the problem of the 
relation of music to morality is best approached through the 
analytic or psychological method, using this term for a per- 
fectly natural though subjective method of investigation. 
Examples of artists and musicians, — some good, some bad, 
more both good and bad, — are too conflicting to give definite 
conclusions as to the real value of music as a means of ethical 
discipline. We shall endeavor, therefore, to determine the 
character of music considered as a mental phenomenon, and to 
define its relation to our ethical nature. In this way, as far 
as our analysis is correct, we may hope for some results of 
value. 

Music considered as a state of consciousness is primarily and 
predominantly emotional. Though some have contended that 
it is essentially intellectual in its nature, and even that the 
pleasure it produces arises from the exercise of the intellectual 
faculties, the. argument for such an assertion is not con- 
vincing. The affirmation is too radical to express an exact 
truth. A recent writer has even gone so far as to say that 
one who does not understand music in this cognitive, critical 
way cannot appreciate or enjoy it. No one would deny that a 
thorough understanding of the principles of music will increase 
one's appreciation and to some extent his enjoyment. But to 
make music primarily intellectual, and one's enjoyment to 
depend upon a critical understanding of its principles, is to 
maintain an untenable theory of this art, and to flaunt an 
assertion in the face of facts. One of the essential char- 
acteristics of music is just this, that it makes its appeal to the 
emotions without the medium of any definite train of cognitive 
thought. 

Rhythm, the sine qua non of all musical expression, is an 
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emotional rather than an intellectual element. A simple periodic 
division of time without a melodic accompaniment produces in 
itself an emotional affection of the mind. Quicken the beat 
and the pulse of the emotional life responds. Were music 
primarily intellectual a change of tempo should tend to affect 
our comprehension of the selection, not to change the feeling 
state. Such, however, is not the case. The immediate and 
the invariable effect of an Andante, or an Adagio, or a Scherzo, 
or an Allegro is a certain mood, or emotional state, a higher 
or a lower life — potential, we may say. This difference in the 
mental attitude under the stimulus of different movements, 
so subtle, so direct, cannot be accounted for in any way except 
to attribute to this element of music a direct emotional sig- 
nificance. A more subtle example of the effect of time over 
the emotional life can be found in the compositions of Brahms. 
Much of the peculiar effect of his music arises from his com- 
bination of bars in different time, preserving, however, the 
same beat to the measure. So delicate is the response of our 
emotions to such changes that we often feel what we cannot 
understand. 

The best means of determining the relative proportion of 
intellectual and emotional elements in music, however, is to 
contrast the attitude of mind when engaged in some scientific 
work and when listening to a musical composition or enjoying 
some other work of art. In the former case the mind is 
active, self-impelled, creative, and critical. The end of its 
activity is the determination of truth. With this end in view 
it deliberately marshals its forces, and applies itself to over- 
come the obstacles that impede its purpose. It looks for 
inconsistencies and contradictions and passes judgment on 
every point. In brief, under such conditions the whole 
energies of the mind are centered in doing something. There 
is an active energising of the mind that embraces all its 
faculties. 

In the other case, when engaged in the contemplation of 
some work of art, the mental attitude is quite different. The 
dominant purpose is not to do but to receive. The conception 
was made complete in the artist's brain and we have only to 
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receive what he has thus expressed. Here we give over, as it 
were, our minds to live for the time in the thought and beauty 
created for us. The attitude is not that of a conscious agent 
pursuing its own purposes, but the whole state of mind is 
contemplative and passive. The secret of art appreciation 
is the ability to see what is presented to us, to so interpret the 
language of the artist as to enter heartily into his conception, 
to see its beauty and to experience the shades of thought and 
the play of the emotions that inspired the artist to create this 
particular work of art. Though there is necessarily activity 
of mind, this activity is not centrally initiated but is due to 
suggestion rather than to purpose. 

This passivity of mind in art contemplation means a pre- 
ponderance of feeling over cognitive elements. There is, as 
Aristotle and Spinoza well knew, but a minimum of passion 
or emotion in reflection or in scientific investigation. Their 
systems of philosophy were founded on this fact. And even 
in poetry, an art better fitted than any other to express 
intellectual truth, we can understand the undying pleasure 
which some poems give, only by attributing it to the mood 
which the reading of them brings. In reading Lycidas, for 
example, our delight does not arise from an unfathomable 
store of intellectual truth, but from the presentation of a com- 
plete emotional picture. By its rhythm and its imagery it 
leads us through the richest paths of our emotional life, leaving 
us at the end in the calm serenity of contentment. The true 
secret of its perfection is that it touches so delicately the 
deeper chords of feeling and leaves at the end contentment in 
our sorrow. Its figures of speech, its wonderful rhythm, its 
changing imagery all subserve this purpose. Art is primarily 
the language of the emotional life, and its distinctive purpose 
is to present in suitable forms of beauty, ideals that appeal to 
this richer, warmer side of life. Its function is to nourish and 
to educate a part of our nature that does not receive a proper 
cultivation in the more practical affairs of the intellectual 
life. 

While it is true that music is primarily and predominantly 
an expression of man's emotional life, we would not contend 
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that it is wholly so. As far as a psychological analysis goes it 
serves to show that no mental state is altogether emotional or 
cognitive or volitional. Elements of these three forms of 
mental activity enter into all the functionings of the mind. 
All that we can say is that now one aspect is predominant, now 
another. This is true of music as of every form of art. There 
are certain indispensable intellectual elements in every art. 
Art criticism is only warranted by this fact. De gustibus non 
disputandum is an old and, in the proper sense, a worthy adage. 
But there are certain principles underlying every art which 
the successful artist must regard. These principles are 
cognitive facts, and the critic's work is to form logical con- 
clusions based upon these fundamental truths of art expression. 
He is justified, if he has mastered these, in pointing out where 
the artist has failed and how far he has succeeded. So, too, 
there are certain intellectual faculties that are always active in 
the enjoyment of a work of art. However, it is forever true 
that art does not exist for the sake of criticism, but criticism 
for the sake of art. There is a far grander, a far nobler 
use of art than to give employ to the critic's pen. In other 
words, art does not exist for the sake of the intellectual 
discipline it yields to the artist or to the beholder, but because 
through a language peculiar to itself it appeals to man's 
emotional nature as no other language can. Music is an art 
because it does just this ; it is the latest developed, and, we may 
say, the most perfect art, because it speaks through a language 
more direct and more powerful than any other art the world 
has known. It does not present a particular truth in a 
syllogistic way, but it speaks in a tongue that all can under- 
stand, and to which all respond. Music, then, we conclude, is 
an inspiration to the emotional life more than to man's cognitive 
or volitional nature. Whatever moral value it may have must 
arise from its influence upon this side of our mental life. 
Whatever limitations this fact imposes upon its ethical sig- 
nificance must also be accepted as absolute. 

There is one further step in our analysis before the full 
significance of the preceding will be clear. The emotional 
life is too comprehensive for us to stop with the conclusions 
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we have just deduced. Some distinctions must be introduced 
to make our point more evident. Music is an aesthetic 
phenomenon. Our problem is to ascertain its ethical sig- 
nificance. We must briefly note, therefore, the distinguishing 
marks of these two classes of emotions and it will enable us to 
see their mutual relationship. 

The distinguishing mark of the ethical feelings is their per- 
sonal nature, the authority they possess, and the obligation 
they enjoin to obey their commands. Their right to primacy 
in matters of conduct is a part of their reality. They do not 
advise, they do not persuade, but they summarily and dogmat- 
ically dictate what we ought to do. They accept no excuse if 
they are not obeyed, but unequivocally pronounce us guilty. 
Interpreted for our present purposes, this means that the ethical 
feelings are all accompanied by a strong motor element, a 
factor that has a direct influence in the formation of character 
and of moral action. The command is to do or to inhibit 
action. The feeling of justice includes the command, "Be 
thou just," and the feeling of mercy enjoins us to be merciful. 
Throughout the whole category of the ethical sentiments there 
is always present this sense of obligation to let the feeling bear 
fruit in some ethical deed. 

The emotions which beauty, whether in musical form or in 
any other work of art, awakens, lack this personal, imperative 
nature. We recognise certain principles of art as more perfect 
than others, but they are not binding in the same uncompromis- 
ing way as ethical laws. It is more a lack than a fault if we 
do not appreciate what is in accord with the educated taste in 
regard to matters pertaining to beauty. The sense of binding 
obligation and the accompanying impulse to action are not 
present in the aesthetic emotions. The mind is not self- 
centered, but contemplative. If we find the artist's thought, 
and see the beauty of his conception, his object is attained, and 
we have received that for which his work was done. The 
application to conduct of the truth he has expressed is not 
present to any appreciable degree. This object was beside 
the artist's purpose, and is never vital in any masterpiece of 
art. Hence, while there is in aesthetic culture the most intense 
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pleasure that mortals know, and unbounded room for develop- 
ment and the expression of immortal truth, as a means of 
ethical culture, its utility is restricted by certain fundamental 
limitations. Music is too aesthetic ever to be didactically 
ethical. In a musical education alone there is a failure to 
discipline those mental traits which are so essential for a tried 
and a seasoned moral character. The volitional element in 
music is too weak to let the development of this one side of 
our mental endowment suffice for our moral nature. 

We have now come to the place where the different points in 
our analysis begin to converge toward a conclusion. The 
emotional character of music prevents it from imparting to 
the hearer a principle or a definite conclusion. By nature it 
is ill-fitted to be didactic. As an art it is least able to present 
to the hearer a definite train of logical thought. Its mission 
lies in a different field. Though a certain tempo expresses a 
certain mood or state of feeling, and though we allow a motif 
for certain ideas to an unlimited degree, the language is still 
too vague, too general, to define in any exact way what the 
listener's thought will be. Musical appreciation depends too 
much upon the mental response of the hearer to allow it to 
present any one particular thought, and demand that it mean 
nothing else. Only by the aid of words in song can it attain 
to such a degree of exactness as to serve for an expression 
of concrete ideas. It is the excellence of music that it exerts 
so direct and so powerful an influence upon the emotional life, 
not that it can present cognitive truth in an impressive or even 
in an interesting way. This excellence is gained at the expense 
of a definite sequence of intellectual ideas. Pure music is so 
truly a language of the emotional life that it must go afield to 
fill out the picture with definite forms and shapes. If these 
are not present they are left to the mind of the hearer to 
create. Wagner's innovation in music had to do with just this 
point. He attempted to supply by the union of poetry and 
music that definite content of ideas which the uncultivated ear 
fails to create for itself. The libretto is an undoubted gain to 
many in helping them to understand what were otherwise but a 
confusion of sounds accompanying a spectacular display. To 
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those who cannot interpret Beethoven, Wagner may well be 
the greatest musician of all time. But there are some who 
resent even the limitations of his poems, and who would some- 
times rise to heights never attained even in the Neibelungen- 
lied. There is music so great that to attempt to define it with 
words is to defame it. For those who, from their own experi- 
ence, are unable to find this sublimity such music must forever 
remain a sealed book. Music presents an ideal of beauty to the 
listener, but like all objects of sensuous perception it must be 
augmented and enriched by elements added from the mind of 
the listener. All music worth the name demands from the 
hearer an intelligent response to the stimulus of its sounds if it 
be to him anything more than a mere enjoyable sensuous per- 
ception. 

Just what the mental response of the listener shall be to 
music is determined by two factors, the character of the music 
and the character of the individual. The former by controlling 
the mood or the emotional state of the hearer determines the 
general character of his thought. The particular ideas, the 
imagery, the ideals that rise to consciousness, depend upon the 
mental increment of the individual rather than upon the music. 
The ideas that swell to the forefront of mental life under the 
quickening stimulus of a musical composition thus depend 
upon the ideas and the ideals which the individual by nature 
and education has at his command. It is impossible that the 
response of one who has deadened his higher sensibilities by 
negligence, or by a more positively destructive course of living, 
should be as elevated and as noble as that of one who has 
seen and valued and loved the noble and the true. The import 
of this truth is evident and most important. 

The ethical value of music does not arise from its presenta- 
tion of a particular or a definite moral truth. A moral as the 
conclusion of a musical composition is an addendum and a most 
unfortunate one. Music is an aesthetic fact, and no magic can 
make it anything else. Its moral value must result from its 
influence over the emotions, not from its impressive emphasis 
of some ethical maxim. All that it can do is to bring the 
mind into harmony with right action and with noble thoughts, 
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and to suggest by its ideal of beauty a like perfection in 
conduct. To do this, to harmonise man's spirit with the best 
ideals of life there is no power so strong or so directly potent 
as this wonderful art of the present day. It is no criticism 
of music to say that it is primarily emotional. Rather this 
fact increases its importance, for it holds a place in our civilisa- 
tion that is not supplied by any other art. 

Music of this higher, better kind makes the mind appreciative 
of the best ideals of life. Those who appreciate music of this 
class can see the beauty and the value of other forms of art. 
The heart is opened by musical culture for that undefined spirit 
of truth where lie the best and the noblest conceptions of beauty 
and of virtue. Though such experience is not directly ethical 
it has a humanising influence that is of great value in the 
development of the higher, better life. Such experience has 
undoubtedly been the salvation of many a life from the un- 
emotional plainness of business and professional routine. It 
has too, as we believe, often pointed to ideals that are recog- 
nised as incomplete until the moral life is brought into harmony 
with the beauty and perfection of such aesthetic ideals. In this 
way music has great possibilities for promoting a broader cul- 
ture and for enriching life which to-day is all too practical and 
too scientific. If this broader culture comes, the moral element 
will not be left behind. However, music is not the germ 
whence virtue springs. Rather it is the sunshine and the rain 
under which such germs can grow and blossom in their per- 
fection. It is not a discipline for his intellectual or his moral 
nature, but it is an inspiration to his emotional life whose 
influence permeates and shapes and promotes his entire mental 
development. As a moral force it has its limitations, but in 
its own place and way it gives what is indispensable for the 
best conceptions of human nature and for the perfect man. 
In this broader sense its moral value is only beginning to be 
appreciated and utilised as its worth deserves. 

Another more subtle source of moral value in music arises 
from the close relation of the aesthetic and the ethical ideals. 
While they never become quite identical the relationship is 
always so close that they are mutually supporting. An analysis 
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reveals many common elements. Moral virtue demands cer- 
tain elements that explain our approval of beauty, and beauty 
has factors that are primarily of ethical significance. Some of 
these have been admirably noted by Professor Palmer in his 
excellent little work, "The Field of Ethics." So important are 
these common attributes that the step from the ideal of beauty 
to the ideal of virtue is a narrow if not an inevitable one. The 
destruction of the one ideal irreparably disfigures the other. 

The cultivation of one's aesthetic nature alone, however, will 
not insure a strong, well-balanced character. The ideals which 
music cultivates or implies will not suffice for the demands of 
our social and political life. To satisfy the requirements of 
society as well as to attain to the highest development of which 
our natures are capable, a greater variety of interests is de- 
manded than can be found in any one art or in any one pro- 
fession. Man was not made to live on bread alone. His 
mental endowment demands an education of the intellect and 
of the will as well as of the emotions. In order to generate 
moral force the volitional nature must receive a more direct, a 
more heroic discipline than comes from the suggestion of moral 
virtue in aesthetic culture and in beauty. Moral strength of 
character is a growth as much as any other form of mental 
attainment, only with the difference that it is more difficult, 
more subtle, and more complex than any other form of dis- 
cipline. Faculties unused or undeveloped lose their vigor, and 
their strength accrues to those that are exercised. The man 
engaged exclusively in intellectual pursuits loses the active 
functioning of his aesthetic nature. While his perceptive pow- 
ers may be acute, his eye trained to see what to another is 
obscure, his imagination quick to conceive of a plausible 
hypothesis to account for accumulating phenomena, there will 
be but a sluggish response to the other aspects of nature and 
of life. The beauty of the world, the suggestiveness of art 
will be unobserved and unappreciated. To such a man music 
in its higher forms can have but little meaning. He may yet 
respond to the primal accents of rhythm, but the beauty of 
musical harmony, the shades of finer feeling that mark the 
touch of genius will all be lost to him. Darwin's confession is 
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a notable example of this kind. The man who lives in the 
realm of the emotions as exclusively as the musician often 
does, may fail to cultivate those mental traits which alone will 
give a strong moral character. Unless there is a broader 
development than music alone will give there is an ill-balance 
of mental powers that is not conducive to moral strength. As 
we have already shown there is in such culture but a minimum 
of volitional elements, while it is with these especially that 
morality has to do. The man whose life is controlled by his 
emotions is a creature of circumstances. For .moral strength 
there is no substitute for a well-determined, closely followed 
conception of duty. 

The cases mentioned above of musicians and artists who had 
strong claims to genius, but who were weak or even depraved 
from the moral point of view, can now be understood. Genius 
in art is not antithetic to virtue. There is no contradiction or 
even incompatibility between musical genius and an upright 
moral life, more than there is between a masterful proficency in 
different fields of science. In truth, there is far less, for while 
this latter requires an expenditure of time and energy, moral 
character is a growth that comes with one's habitual mode of 
life, resulting more from silent inner processes of thought than 
from the external forces of life. On the other hand, other 
things being equal, the greater musician is he whose mind is 
responsive to the uplift of moral sentiment as well as to the 
inspiring emotions that come from the contemplation and 
creation of artistic beauty. Such a union of qualities cannot 
fail to reveal itself in the musician's work by giving a richer 
content to his thought, a firmer grasp upon the distinctively 
human emotions, and a closer and a deeper relation to life than 
if he had only experienced those sentiments that spring from 
aesthetic beauty. If the musician express in his artistic way 
his own conceptions of life and its ideals, his language must in 
some subtle way contain a richer, fuller truth when these ele- 
ments are present in his own experience. 

There are, however, certain difficulties in the musician's life 
which tend to impede his moral development. His time is 
given over almost entirely to his art where, as we have shown, 
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there is but a feeble accompaniment of ethical elements. 
Especially does the life of one who lives so largely under the 
inspiration of the aesthetic emotions lack that personal ethical 
element which is such an important factor in the formation 
of character. There is a freedom from obligation in music 
which in the absence of a more directly moral discipline easily 
grows to license. So impulsive is the life of the musical artist 
that there is a tendency to let his varied powers be consumed 
in the fires of his genius — to sacrifice his humanity to his art. 
This, however, is not the rule and by no means the necessary 
outcome. Examples might be multiplied of musicians of the 
highest rank who yet maintained that mental equipoise which 
made them esteemed and loved as well as renowned. The 
man of genius who retains control of his faculties and develops 
them harmoniously is a man of greater caliber and character, 
in the psychological sense a greater man, than one whose only 
claim to greatness is his title to artistic renown. 

Though music has its limitations as a means of ethical dis- 
cipline in the more technical sense, in the broader meaning of 
that term its utility is not so restricted. While there is a type 
of morality characterised by stern austerity and a contempt for 
aught except an uncompromising obedience to ethical law, the 
present trend of thought is away from the puritanic conception 
of virtue and what constitutes the virtuous life. It is no 
criticism of music to say that it cannot be our monitor in 
morality in this sterner sense. The present tendency is toward 
a more comprehensive ideal of life, an ideal that recognises the 
utility of all our faculties when harmoniously developed and 
judiciously restrained. Under such a conception as this music 
has a place as a moral force which, because of its universal 
appeal to man and its adaptability to his many modes of 
thought, is unique. Music is not all-sufficient, and it is well to 
realise that the development of this one aspect of our nature 
may leave us ill-fitted to take our place in a society that is 
increasingly broadening its social ideal. But as one factor in 
the proper education of the individual, for weaning him from 
low ideals to higher conceptions of life, for enlarging his 
sympathies and promoting a broader culture, and for deepening 
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and intensifying the emotional life, music is a power whose 
potency has never been properly utilised. 

This growing importance of music as evinced by the number 
of musical organizations devoted exclusively to high class 
music, and even more significantly by the increasing stress 
laid upon music as a part of a liberal education, augurs well 
for the culture of to-day. A genuine appreciation of this higher 
conception of music signifies a mental development that easily 
lends itself to an appreciation of beauty under any form of 
nature or of art. The step from this to an approval of moral 
excellence is an easy and a logical one. Such an education of 
the emotional nature cannot fail to react — through the moral 
sentiments — in an approval of what is ethically right, though 
the individual may not have the strength of purpose to make 
actual what is recognised as ideal. It is just at this point 
that aesthetic factors must be confirmed and supplemented by 
ethical discipline, if they are to bear palpable results in moral 
growth. It does not suffice merely to love the beautiful. It is 
the tragedy of life that we know the beautiful and the true 
and so often fail to reveal such knowledge in our conduct. 
However, it is true that the highest development, even from 
the moral point of view, demands just that sort of cultivation of 
the emotional nature which music in its better forms promotes. 
The man whose character we would emulate loves beauty in 
its various forms, not merely because of its aesthetic value, but 
because an appreciation of this element in life gives a trend to 
his thought that is logically and potently moral. 

Halbert H. Britan. 
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